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ANTIQUITIES FOUND UEAR BELEA3T 



ON SOME ANTIQUITIES FOUND NEAR BELFAST. 



TO THE EDITOR OP THE ULSTER JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY. 

Belfast j February, 1855. 

Sir, — I beg to send for insertion in your valuable Journal the following remarks on some anti- 
quities recently discovered in the neighbourhood of Belfast. 

In the year 1849, while some workmen were employed in removing sand from an eminence on 
the land of William Lewson, Esq., in the townland of Kilmakee, near Dunmurry, county of Antrim, 
they discovered three cinerary urns, two of which were of a large size, capable of holding about two 
gallons each ; these were filled with calcined bones, and on being exposed to the air fell to pieces : 
the third one was of a small size, and quite perfect, and is now in my possession. A drawing of it, 
half size, is given in the accompanying plate — Fig. 1. 

The family of Mr. Lewson have resided at the same place since the settlement of Ulster, in the 
reign of James the First ; and from that time the land in which these urns were found has always 
been called " the burial-field." The name must have been given to it at an early period. Since 
tbe discovery of the urns, whenever the adjoining ground was ploughed, I minutely examined the 
surface, and every year picked up many flint arrow heads of a very rare shape, and of various sizes, 
some not more than half an-inch long. In their manufacture the only consideration seems to have 
been that the piece of flint should have a sharp point. [See remark in the late Thomas Crofton 
Croker's catalogue of Antiquities, No. 326.] I also discovered a few long narrow pieces of flint, 
irregularly formed, and having sharp edges, of the kind usually called flint ** knives :" some of these 
and of the arrow heads are illustrated in the annexed plate — Figs. 3 and 4, 

Mr. Lewson having mentioned his intention of removing more of the sand hill, to allow 
the land to be cultivated, I requested he would examine carefully the portion that was taken away. 
This he did ; and on the 1st of January this year (1855) his men discovered a chamber, a few feet 
long, and sufficiently wide and high to allow a man to creep into it. This chamber was removed 
completely, and the only remnant of antiquity discovered was an implement formed of a kind of slate. 
It measures 9 J inches long and is neatly ground thin and sharp at the edges and point. If intended 
as a warlike weapon this is the only specimen of slate applied to such a use which I have ever met 
with, and whatever may have been its use it must have belonged to a period previous to the introduc- 
tion of metals in this country. I give a reduced sketch of it — Fig. 2. 
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The place where these antiquities were found is neither a tumulus nor cairn, but a natural forma- 
tion of sand and fine gravel in strata. The chamber of which I speak was not constructed with 
stones, but was simply an excavation. From the great number of flint arrow heads and knives found 
in the place there can be little doubt that the early inhabitants had a settlement here, more particu- 
larly as the river Lagan is only a few yards distant, in which (until the erection of bleach- works on 
the banks) there was always an abundant supply offish, particularly salmon : this, together with the 
game in the adjacent woods, may have been a sufficient inducement for a colony to establish itself 
here* 

Among the Celtic remains exhibited in the Belfast Museum, on the visit of the British Associa- 
tion to this town in the year 1852, were comprised a vast number of large and small cinerary 
urns. In all cases the large ones were in fragments, owing most probably to the action of the phos- 
phate of lime, contained in the human bones which they inclosed, upon the material the urns were 
made of. On the contrary, almost all the small ones were entire ; and it may be conjectured that 
this arose from the circumstance of the hearts only of the deceased persons having been interred in 
them ; the absence of lime in that portion of the human body accounting for their preservation. 
Several of the small urns in the above-mentioned Exhibition were composed of stone, and elegantly 
formed. The large decomposed earthen urns were generally about the third of an inch in thickness, 
and of a jet color, retaining their original appearance merely on the outside, owing probably to their 
close contact with the earth by which they were surrounded. The small ones, on the other hand, 
retained their original appearance of baked clay throughout. The urns discovered in the present 
instance were found resting on pieces of slate, with the mouth downwards. 

James Carrutheks. 



